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most of the nitrite to which the average U.S. citizen is exposed
actually comes from vegetables (o,72%), and less than 10% comes from
cured meats. Although the contribution of cured meats to the total body
burden of nitrite was estimated by the Committee to be less than 10%,
the Committee recommended that the amount of nitrite added to cured
meats be reduced "to the extent that protection against botulism is not
compromised." The Committee also recommended that the search for
alternatives to nitrite in cured meats be continued and that no new
agent or combination of agents be substituted for nitrite until adequate
testing has ensured that it does not present a greater hazard to human
health.

The Committee has now examined the status of research on proposed
alternatives to the use of nitrite in cured meats to determine whether
suitable agents are available.  In addition, strategies for long-term
research on alternatives to nitrite were developed.

Although nitrite has been used as a preservative for many years, its
specific effects in cured meats have been investigated only relatively
recently.  Studies have revealed that, in general, nitrite has anti-
microbial, antioxidant, and sensory (color and flavor) properties and
that the necessity for these effects of nitrite varies among different
cured-meat products.

The need for nitrite or an alternative as an antimicrobial agent
depends on the degree of contamination of a product, the ability of
intrinsic product characteristics to inhibit microbial proliferation,
and the likelihood that the product will be exposed to temperatures that
permit microbial growth.  On the basis of data currently available,
shelf-stable canned cured meats and perishable canned meats are the
products most likely to become toxic or spoiled if nitrite addition is
reduced or omitted without an effective replacement. Dry and semidry
fermented sausages, dry-cured cuts, some bacons (e.g., those containing
fermentable carbohydrate), and commercially sterile products are less
likely to become toxic or spoiled in the absence of nitrite or other
substances with antimicrobial properties.

Proper refrigeration can reduce the risk of botulism from perishable
items, and, hence, the need for nitrite in these products.  This method
could be made more reliable if consumers and others who handle these
products were better educated concerning the importance of proper
refrigeration in the safety of these items.

Nitrite fixes the color in most cured meats; however, the data
indicate that the concentration of nitrite required to fix color
varies.  Sodium nitrite at 40-50 mg/kg is sufficient to produce
adequately stable cured-meat color in most products.  Data on the
contribution of nitrite to the flavor of products and on the amount of
nitrite needed to inhibit lipid oxidation in various cured meats are
incomplete; thus, the necessity for nitrite in producing these effects
in different products and the concentrations required are unclear.